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THE GARY SURVEY 

The General Education Board announces the publication 
of the various sections of the Gary survey. A full statement 
of the parts in which this survey will appear is as follows: 

The Gary Schools. A General Account by Abraham Flexner and 
Frank. P. Bachman. (207 pages and appendix, 25 cents.) 

Organization and Administration. George D. Strayer and Frank. P. 
Bachman. (128 pages and appendix, 15 cents.) 

Costs. Frank P. Bachman and Ralph Bowman. (82 pages and 
appendix, 25 cents.) 

Industrial Work. Charles R. Richards. (122 pages and appendix, 
25 cents.) 

Household Arts. Eva W. White. (49 pages, 10 cents.) 

Physical Training and Play. Lee F. Hanmer. (34 pages, 10 cents.) 

Science Teaching. Otis W. Caldwell. (About 75 pages and appendix, 
10 cents.) 

Measurement of Classroom Products. Stuart A. Courtis. (About 350 
pages and appendix, 30 cents.) 

The School Review is published monthly from September to June by the University 
of Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series 
of educational publications. The series including also the Elementary School Journal and 
the Supplementary Educational Monographs, is under a joint editorial committee and covers 
the entire field of educational interests. 

JOINT EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 

Charles Hubbard Judd, Chairman 
Samuel Chester Parker 
John Franklin Bobbitt 
Articles and Editorials of Articles and Editorials of 

The School Review The Elementary School Journal 

Rollo La Verne Lyman Frank Nugent Freeman 

Franklin Winslow Johnson Harry Orrin Gillet 

Reviews Supplementary Educational Monographs 

Harold Ordway Rugg William Scott Gray 

Rolla Milton Tryon Marcus Wilson Jernegan 

ADVISORY BOARD OF THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
William McAndrews, New York City H. V. Church, Cicero, Illinois 

Jerome O. Cross, Fresno, California Alexander Inglis, Cambridge, Mass. 

I. M. Allen, Springfield, Illinois E. A. Miller, Oberlin, Ohio 

H. C. Morrison, Concord, New Hampshire Fred C. Ayer, Seattle, Washington 

H. L. Miller, Madison, Wisconsin 
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The first part has just come to hand as the Review goes to 
press. The other parts are promised in rapid succession. 
They may all be secured by addressing the General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New York City. 

This survey will be read with very great interest. Two 
or three earlier attempts have been made to give a complete 
and impartial statement of the workings of that widely 
discussed system, but the earlier surveys have been meager 
because of lack of proper facilities for carrying on investiga- 
tions. When the General Education Board announced two 
years ago that it would make a thorough study of the Gary 
system, the educational people of the country were encouraged 
to believe that the investigation would be carried out without 
any limitations of the sort that had marred the earlier 
investigations. 

Comment on the first volume will be made in the next 
number of the Review and it is hoped that the subsequent 
volumes may also be included very shortly in the summaries 
to be presented in this journal. 

THE ST. PAUL SURVEY 

The survey of the schools of the city of St. Paul carried on 
under the direction of Professor Strayer and participated in 
by Professor Coffman, Mr. Prosser and others, has just 
appeared. This survey will have special interest because 
St. Paul is the largest and most conspicuous experiment of the 
commission form of government in the country, and the 
development of a school system under this form of government 
is a matter which concerns school people very deeply. 

This is not a place for a detailed review of the survey. It 
appears immediately, however, on very casual examination of 
the report, that St. Paul has fallen very far behind the require- 
ments of the city school system in the matter of buildings and 
is much in need of reinforcement of its educational activities 
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as well. A review to appear in a later issue will deal with the 
details of the situation. 

INFLUENZA IN THE SCHOOLS 

The extent to which public schools have been interfered 
with during the last few months by the epidemic of influenza 
is difficult to ascertain at this time, but reports from all parts 
of the country make it perfectly clear that the problem of 
rounding out the educational work of this year is a grave one 
which will require the highest ingenuity on the part of prin- 
cipals and teachers. In many cases the schools have been 
closed twice. In some cases the closing of the schools seems to 
have been carried out when it was the judgment of principals 
and teachers, as well as of a large part of the community, that 
it would have been equally safe for the pupils if the schools had 
been kept open and rigid medical inspection provided. 

It is to be hoped that the whole matter of handling 
contagion in public schools will be gone into more fully in the 
future than it has been in the past. The old-fashioned plan of 
closing a school whenever infection appeared has certainly 
been discredited by the careful studies made by sanitary 
officers. Incidental evidences which have appeared during 
this epidemic justify the verdict that it is better for the school 
to be kept open under inspection than closed. For example, 
many schools found immediately after the Thanksgiving 
recess that the irregular practices of that period and the 
miscellaneous social gatherings to which children went were 
more disastrous for the health of the community than regular 
attendance on the public schools. The fact is that the ordinary 
family and the ordinary community do not know how to 
protect themselves against contagion as well as most well- 
organized schools. There can be no doubt that rigid medical 
inspection can be advantageously carried much further than it 
has been carried up to this time in most school systems. 
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Turning from the first point of the best methods of 
dealing with contagion so as to protect the community, we 
have still before us the very grave question of dealing with 
the educational problem that has arisen this year. Several 
alternative methods of dealing with the educational problem 
have been suggested. Undoubtedly may schools will curtail 
the Christmas vacation and the spring vacation in the effort 
to make up lost time. In some cases schools will continue 
for a week or more in June and July. The contracts issued 
to teachers this year contained in a number of cities a clause 
which makes it possible for the city to ask for the service of 
teachers beyond the ordinary school year. The closing of 
schools last winter on account of the coal shortage led boards 
of education in a number of municipalities to insert a clause 
to the effect that schools might be kept open in June and 
July in case any time was lost during the winter months. 

The optimistic view taken in the statement made in the 
following paragraphs copied from a letter written by a school 
superintendent represents one of the types of effort which will 
be made to repair the loss. 

We are making rather a serious attempt to discriminate between matters 
of greater and lesser importance so that our pupils may not suffer next year 
from the loss of time this year. We have lost six weeks by the recent 
epidemic and expect to be able to make up little more than half of the time 
by means of shorter vacations and extending the length of the school term 
by two weeks, closing June 20 instead of June 6. 

It is hoped that our efforts to concentrate attention on the more 
important features of our work will give our teachers some needed experience 
in the way of exercising their judgment and discriminating between the 
essential and other material of not so great importance. If this should 
result in an intelligent notion on the part of our teachers of the advisability 
of concentrating on the high spots and developing powers on the part of 
the pupils rather than endeavoring to give a great amount of information, 
the enforced vacation may have some redeeming features. "It's an ill wind 
that blows nobody good." 
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In a number of cases complaint has been made by parents 
against the strenuous efforts which schools have made after 
the close of the epidemic to recover lost ground. It appears 
that in some cases instead of selecting the essential material 
for instruction, efforts have been made to require of the 
children lessons twice as long as those usually assigned. 
Such a failure to meet the problem by adjustment within the 
school throws too heavy a burden on the students. Teachers 
ought to recognize the necessity of discrimination and thus 
of carrying in part the burden of readjustment. 

THE COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SCIENCES OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

President Lewis of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has appointed a committee to canvass the 
country to find out what is being done in high schools in the 
way of instruction in the social sciences. The committee has 
as its chairman Mr. H. V. Church, Secretary of the National 
Association. The other members are Frank G. Pickell, 
Thomas J. McCormack, and W. E. Stearnes. Mr. Lewis who 
initiated the committee has been asked by the other members 
to serve, and Professor Judd of the University of Chicago 
has been invited to join the committee as a working member. 

It is the purpose of this committee to send out very shortly 
to the members of the Association a request for information 
with regard to the courses now being administered in high 
schools along the lines of community civics or other types of 
study properly to be classified under the social sciences. 
History will not be included in the first work of this committee. 
It is hoped that the suggestions gathered from different high 
schools may be brought together by the time the Association 
holds its annual meeting in such a way as to make possible 
during the coming year the formulation of a general program 
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which shall stimulate the preparation on a large scale 
of social science material. The Association ought also to 
become the center for a comparative study of the results 
secured through these various social science courses. The 
demand for new material along these lines is very strong. 
Publishers are responding at the present time to this new 
demand by getting out books on civil government and related 
topics. School programs are being adjusted so as to give 
time to this new type of work. The difficulty which will 
appear in introducing this new subject is the common difficulty 
that attends the introduction of any new branch into the 
school curriculum. There are very few trained teachers who 
can take up the work and those who have any preparation are 
likely to have secured it in the advanced and, therefore, 
unavailable courses in social science administered in colleges. 
There will be a period of readjustment which can, however, be 
shortened if secondary-school officers will devote themselves 
vigorously to the problem of co-operative study of the school 
curriculum. 

PRODUCTIVE PROBLEMS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL FACULTIES 

The problem of providing suitable programs for meetings 
of high-school faculties is one which is difficult to solve. Some 
principals take the position that there is no need of attempting 
to bring the high-school faculty together except on occasions 
when there is a definite piece of legislation to be put through or 
a definite decision to be reached with regard to some matter of 
general school policy. On the other hand, there are principals 
who feel that it is necessary in order to keep up the professional 
tone of the school to insist on frequent regular meetings 
which shall discuss educational matters as well as routine 
matters of administration. A comparative study of the 
practices of the high schools of the country in this matter 
would constitute an interesting theme. In the meantime one 
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example of committee activity within a high-school faculty 
has been reported to the editors of the journal which seems 
worth while to review as an impressive illustration of the 
way in which both the interests of routine administration and 
professional study may be combined. 

Mr. Bemer, principal of the high school of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, organized during the fall of 1917 a series of com- 
mittees of teachers of the junior and senior high schools to 
study certain educational topics. The first of these topics to 
be reported upon in full was that of vocational guidance. 
The report was prepared in the form of a typewritten pamphlet, 
and the letter describing the whole enterprise indicates that 
it was a subject of productive faculty discussion. 

In this report there is a summary of the literature on 
vocational guidance. In preparing this summary the various 
members of the committee became acquanited with what 
has been done in other institutions and in the bureaus of 
vocational guidance organized in several of the large cities. 
A questionnaire was then sent out to every boy and girl in the 
schools. This questionnaire asked whether the student had 
decided on his life work; if so, what the choice was; how they 
came to the decision; and how their work related to the 
decision thus reached. Other questions had to do with the 
desirability of organizing a regular plan for advising the 
students in the choice of a profession and in the selection of 
courses to meet their needs. The answers to these questions 
are tabulated in such a way as to give a very vivid impression 
of the situation in the schools and of the desirability of giving 
more information to the students with regard to the possibilities. 
For example, the range of choices of vocations is relatively 
small, indicating that the students do not know the possi- 
bilities of which they might take advantage. 

The third part of the report prepared by the committee 
of the faculty presents in some detail plans for the organization 
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of a more effective system of vocational advice in the high 
school. 

Mr. Bemer reports that the investigation had a very 
stimulating effect on all who were concerned. Students were 
led by the study to take a new interest in the problems covered, 
and the professional attitude of the faculty was very much 
stimulated by the results obtained. Other groups of the 
faculty are following up the same general plan in investigating 
other subjects on which reports will later be prepared. 

THE FRENCH COMMISSION 

Immediately following the tour of the British Mission on 
Higher Education came the representatives of France. The 
members of the French Commission have interested them- 
selves in many of the same problems that were taken up by 
the Englishmen. In the last number of the Review a brief 
statement was made of some of the international problems 
which are before the country in view of the closer interest 
in educational matters between this country and the allies. 
In all probability an Italian commission will come within the 
next few months. The net result of all of these visits should 
be a more intelligent acquaintance between our country and 
the countries of Europe and a closer co-operation in matters 
of higher education. The French commissioners presented 
to audiences in different parts of this country the social and 
economic problems of France as well as the educational 
problems which were the major subject of their consideration. 

CHICAGO DINNER 

The annual Chicago Dinner held in connection with the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence will occur on 
Tuesday evening, February 25, at the Auditorium Hotel. 
Notices of this meeting will be sent to as many of the former 
students of the University of Chicago as can be found on the 
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lists of earlier meetings of the Department, but it is hoped 
that this notice may serve to bring the matter to the attention 
of any who do not receive the circular which will be sent out. 
The promise of a large meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence during the last week of February is very 
good. The central location of the meeting and the importance 
of the problems that will be discussed insure a general interest 
on the part of all school people in this gathering. Among the 
problems that will come up will be the plans of the emergency 
commission of the Association, the general plan for the 
reorganization of the Association itself, and the vital necessity 
which many administrative officers of public schools realize of 
providing additional revenue for the proper conduct of schools. 
Normal-school presidents will meet in their annual session 
just before the meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 
They will discuss the problem of providing teachers in adequate 
numbers and with proper training. Higher education will 
be represented, especially through the meetings of the new 
and vigorous organization of high-school principals. It is 
planned to give special emphasis to educational measurements 
and research through the holding of two public sessions of the 
efficiency officers of public-school systems. The other meetings 
which usually accompany the Department will hold their 
regular sessions. It is predicted that five thousand people will 
attend the meeting. 

NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 

The present turmoil in Europe emphasizes the supreme 
importance of education for a democracy. The social and 
economic reorganization that impends after the war will 
necessitate a careful, scientific examination of our educational 
procedures, and unremitting effort to bring them to the highest 
point of efficiency. Realizing the need for scientific studies of 
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education, a number of prominent educators in New York City 
and vicinity have organized a New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education. It is hoped that the 
society will become a rallying point for all those interested in 
the scientific improvement of education. Among the members 
are Associate Superintendents Edson, McAndrew, O'Shea, 
Shallow, Straubenmuller and Tildsley, many district superin- 
tendents and principals of high and elementary schools, 
Professor E. L. Thorndike, of Teachers College, Professor 
G. D. Strayer, president of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Dr. Abraham Flexner, of the General Education Board, 
and many investigators connected with educational founda- 
tions. The society organized by electing officers as follows: 
President, District Superintendent William E. Grady; vice- 
president, Principal Stephen F. Bayne, Public School 5, 
Manhattan; secretary-treasurer, J. Carleton Bell, Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers; members of executive committee, 
District Superintendent Arthur C. Perry, Jr., and Professor 
Truman Lee Kelley of Teachers College. 

SECRETARY LANE'S PLEA FOR THE 
NATIONAL TONGUE 

In a series of vivid questions included in his annual report, 
Secretary Lane voices one argument for making education a 
national concern. 

There can be neither National unity in ideals nor in purpose unless there 
is some common method of communication through which may be conveyed 
the thought of the Nation. All Americans must be taught to read and write 
and think in one language; this is a primary condition to that growth which all 
nations expect of us and which we demand of ourselves. 

What should be said of a world-leading democracy wherein ten per cent 
of the adult population cannot read the laws which they are presumed to 
know? 

What should be said of a democracy which sends an army to preach 
democracy wherein there was drafted out of the first 2,000,000 men a total 
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of 200,000 men who could not read their orders, or understand them when 
delivered, or read the letters sent them from home? 

What should be said of a democracy which calls upon its citizens to 
consider the wisdom of forming a league of nations, of passing judgment upon 
a code which will insure the freedom of the seas, or of sacrificing the daily 
stint of wheat or meat for the benefit of the Roumanians or the Jugoslavs, 
when eighteen per cent of the coming citizens of that democracy do not go to 
school ? 

What should be said of a democracy in which one of its sovereign States 
expends a grand total of $6 per year per child for sustaining its public school 
system ? 

What should be said of a democracy which is challenged by the world 
to prove the superiority of its system of government over those discarded, 
and yet is compelled to reach many millions of its people through papers 
printed in some foreign language? 

What should be said of a democracy which expends in a year twice as 
much for chewing-gum as for school-books, more for automobiles than for all 
primary and secondary education, and in which the average teacher's salary 
is less than that of the average day laborer? 

What should be said of a democracy which permits tens of thousands of 
its native-born children to be taught American history in a foreign lagnuage — 
the Declaration of Independence and Lincoln's Gettysburg Speech in German 
and other tongues? 

What should be said of a democracy which permits men and women to 
work in masses where they seldom or never hear a word of English spoken ? 

Yet this is all true of the United States of America in this year of grace 
191 8, wherein was fought the second Battle of the Marne and the Battle 
of the Argonne Forest. 

The cure for this condition, the machinery for i\merican- 
ization, is to be found in our schools, and "if we once realize 
that education is not solely a State matter, but a National 
concern, the way is open." 



